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DURKHEIM  :  A  BRIEF  MEMOIR. 

The  lectureship  in  the  University  of  Bordeaux  created  for  Durk- 
heim  was  tlie  first  official  recognition  of  sociology  in  French 
Universities.  It  was  there  he  began  the  issue  of  the  many  works 
which,  long  before  his  death,  gave  him  the  leading  place  in  the 
sociological  movement.  He  first  came  into  conspicuous  notice  by 
some  remarkable  articles  on  *'  La  Science  positive  de  Morale  en 
Allemagne,"  published  by  Ribot  in  the  Revue  Philosophique  in 
1888.  But  the  first  of  his  books  was  ''  De  la  Division  du  Travail 
Social,"  which  is  now  in  its  third  edition.  Next  came  "  Le 
Suicide,"  which  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  Then  "  La  R^gle  de 
la  methode  sociologique,"  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all  his 
books.  By  1910  it  had  reached  the  fifth  edition.  A  couple  of 
years  before  the  war  he  published  ''  Les  Formes  elementaires  de  la 
Vie  Religieuse." 

But  in  the  opinion  of  many,  his  most  notable  service  to  sociology 
was  the  ''  Annee  Sociologique."  The  first  volume  of  this  magistral 
undertaking  appeared  in  1896.  A  volume  followed  each  year  until 
1906.  Two  other  volumes  have  been  published,  one  in  1910,  to 
cover  the  three  years  from  1906-9,  and  another  volume  in  1914,  to 
cover  the  years  1909  to  191 2.  The  services  rendered  to  sociological 
progress  by  these  twelve  volumes  can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 
Each  was  a  bulky  book  making  two  distinct  kinds  of  contribution.. 
First  came  a  batch  of  monographs  dealing  with  some  general  or 
special  aspect  of  the  science.  Then  there  was  the  survey  and 
summary  of  the  year's  output  in  the  whole  field  of  the  social 
sciences.  No  one  who  has  not  freely  used  the  "  Ann^e  "  can 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  mass  and  range  of  the  publications  sum- 
marized, nor  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  summaries  were 
made  and  the  fairmindedness  and  competence  of  the  criticisms 
advanced.  Durkheim  gathered  round  him  a  set  of  brilliant 
younger  men  who  became  his  devoted  collaborators  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "  Annee."  To  recall  the  comprehensiveness  of  their 
activities  we  reprint  here  an  analysis  of  the  sociological  literature 
in  a  single  number  of  the  "  Annee." 


Analysis  of  the  Sociological  Literature  (in    Books  and  in 
Periodicals)  Summarised  in  a    Volume  of  the   "  Annee 


SOCIOLOGIQUE." 


NUMBERS  OF  PUBLICATIOKS  IN— 


-c  a 


I.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Objects  and  Methods  of  Sociology 

2.  Social  Philosophy — General  Theories   . 

3.  Mentality  Groups 

4.  Civilisation  in  General  and  Types  of 

Civilisation  

5.  Collective  Ethnology  

6.  The  Social  Milieu  and  the  Race 

II.  RELIGIOUS  SOCIOLOGY 

1.  General    Conceptions    Methodology 

2.  Elementary  Forms  of  Religious  Life     ... 

3.  Magic  

4.  Beliefs  and  Practices  Concerning  the  Dead 

5.  Ritual  

6.  Religious    Representations 

7.  Religious  Society     ...         ...         

8.  General  Studies  on  the  Great  Religions 

III.  JURIDICAL    AND    MORAL 

SOCIOLOGY  

1.  General   Coasiderations      

2.  Social  Orj^anisation  in  General  ... 

3.  Political    Organsiation        

4.  Domestic   Organisation      

5.  Law  of  Property     

6.  Law  of  Contract      ...         

7.  Criminal    Law 

8.  Procedure       ...         

9.  Miscellaneous 

IV.  CRIMINAL  SOCIOLOGY  &  MORAL 

STATISTICS  

1.  Statistics  of   Domestic   Life         

2.  General  Criminality  in  Different 

Countries 

3.  Factors  of   General  Criminality 

4.  Special  Forms  of  Criminality  and 

Immorality 

5.  Crime-making  Milieux.  Societies  of  Male- 

factors and  their  Customs      

6.  Functioning  of  the  Repressive  System... 

V.  ECONOMIC  SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Methodology — General    Problems 

2.  Economic    Systems  

3.  Regimes  of   Production     

4.  Forms   of   Production         

5.  Elements  of  Distribution 

6.  Economic  Classes     

7.  Professional  Associations 

8.  Special  Economies  (Agrarian,  Com- 

mercial, and  Colonial) 

9.  Social  Legislation     ... 

10.  Miscellaneous     

VI.  SOCIAL   MORPHOLOGY 

1  The  Geographical  Base  Society 

2.  Population     in    General    ...         

3.  Urban  and  Rural  Groupings       

VIL  MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  u^sthetic    Sociology  ...         

2.  Technology     

3.  Language        

4.  War      
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The  headings  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  ''  Annee"  itself. 
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When  the  Sociological  Society  was  being  launched  in  London 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  promoters  enlisted 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  Durkheim.  And  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Society,  he  sent  over  a  paper  (prepared  in  co-operation  with 
E.  Fauconnet,  a  former  pupil,  become  colleague)  to  be  read  on  the 
"  Relation  of  Sociology  to  the  Social  Sciences,  and  to  Philosophy." 
A  fairly  lengthy  summary  of  this  paper  was  sent  to  the  leading 
sociologists  throughout  Europe,  and  elicited  a  notable  symposium. 
From  the  paper  itself,  and  the  discussions  on  it,  and  the  written 
replies  from  continental  sociologists,  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  Sociological  Papers,  an  authorit^itive  comment  on  sociology  in 
its  contemporary  state  may  be  derived.  The  position  of  Durkheim 
himself  is,  at  least,  indirectly  to  be  elicited,  partly  from  the  paper 
he  contributed,  and  partly  from  the  criticisms  of  his  fellow  workers 
in  many  universities.  His  view  of  the  sociological  field  can  be 
very  simply  stated.  He  regarded  every  worker  in  this  field,  under 
no  matter  what  title,  as  contributing  something  to  j^ociology,  pro- 
vided the  research  followed  a  more  or  less  rigidly  scientific  method. 
But  what  is  the  scientific  method  in  sociology?  Durkheim's 
answer  to  this  question  has  provided  one  of  the  most  active  topics 
of  discussion  for  sociologists  during  the  present  generation.  The 
Summary  (the  Paper  was  printed  in  full  in  Sociological  Papers  for 
1904),  is  eminently  worthy  of  re-printing,  not  only  by  way  of 
commemoration,  but  in  order  to  record  again  a  clear  and  con- 
densed statement  of  a  position  which  is  still  central  to  the  science. 

The  prime  postulate  of  a  science  of  society  is  the  inclusion  of  human  phenomena 
within  the  unity  of  Nature.  Thus  only  can  social  phenomena  be  subjected  to  those 
precise  observations  which  may  be  resumed  in  general  formulae  called  natural  laws. 
To  Comte  is  due  the  establishment  of  this  idea  of  extending  natural  law  to  human 
societies.  But  the  sociology  of  Comte  was  in  actual  construction  philosophical  rather 
than  scientific;  i.e.,  it  was  characterised  by  general  views,  and  a  certain  indifference 
for  factual  detail  and  the  researches  of  specialists.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sociology  of  Spencer.  But  by  demonstrating  the  applicability  of  the  evolution 
hypothesis  to  human  societies  as  well  as  to  the  physical  and  the  biological  worlds, 
Spencer  still  more  closely  linked  human  to  natural  phenomena.  In  other  respects 
Spencer  also  helped  to  complete  and  rectify  the  general  conceptions  of  the  Comtist 
sociology.  Thus,  for  example,  in  positing  the  differentiation  of  social  types,  ignored 
by  Comte,  Spencer  opened  the  way  for  those  taxonomic  studies  necessary  for  a 
scientific  classification  of  human  societies. 

Most  subsequent  sociologists  have  continued  the  Comte-Spencer  tradition  of 
seeking  to  discover  the  general  laws  of  social  evolution  by  speculative  rather  than 
observational  methods.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  multitude  of  facts  which  are 
called  social  can  only  be  studied  in  a  scientific  manner  by  disciplines  equally 
multiple  and  special.  It  cannot  suffice  to  survey  the  complex  social  world  with 
general  views  prematurely  unified,  and  hence  confused  and  vague.  It  is  necessary 
to  separate  the  different  categories  of  phenomena  and  study  each  apart.  It  is 
necessary  that  sociology  become  a  body  of  particular  sciences. 

These  particular   sciences   are   not   objects   to   be   created   afresh.     During   the 
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past  half -century  or  thereabouts,  the  different  disciplines  that  treat  social  phenomena 
from  a  special  point  of  view  have  become  transformed  and  oriented  themselves  in  a 
sociological  direction.  The  notion  of  natural  law  has  commenced  to  penetrate  them. 
The  comparative  method,  the  sole  means  of  discovering  these  laws,  is  practised  by 
them. 

Thus,  the  several  social  sciences  have,  more  or  less  independently  and  automati- 
cally, been  reorganising  themselves  on  a  sociological  basis,  but  without  explicit 
reference  to  philosophical  synthesis ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  recent  sociologists 
have  tended  to  work  in  comparative  isolation  from  the  specialists.  Thus,  at  the 
present  time  is  manifested  a  certain  tendency  to  create  a  general  science  of  sociology 
outside,  and  in  some  degree  opposed  to,  the  several  specialisms  concerned  with  the 
scientific  study  of  different  departments  and  aspects  of  human  society.  Thus  there 
is  developing  in  social  studies  a  position  which  is  the  very  negative  of  that  which 
Comte  posited  as  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  science  of  sociology. 

How  are  we  to  arrest  these  perilous  tendencies  towards  isolation — isolation  of  the 
social  sciences  one  from  another,  and  of  general  sociology  from  the  mass  of  social 
sciences  ? 

The  sociologist  must  recognise  that  in  no  other  way  can  a  unified  science  of 
society  be  developed  than  by  the  systematisation  of  all  scientific  specialisms,  which 
are  essentially  sociological  in  character.  As  conspicuous  examples  of  such  necessary 
and  legitimate  sociological  specialisms,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  the 
Comparative  Study  of  Institutions,  as  transformed  and  developed  by  juristic 
historians  like  Maine,  philosophical  historians  like  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  and  their 
successors ;  Economics,  as  pursued  by  investigators  of  the  type  of  Schmoller  and 
Bucher;  Anthropology,  as  developed  by  Prichard,  Waitz,  Gerland,  Morgan, 
McLennan,  etc. ;  Comparative  Ethics,  as  studied  by  A.  H.  Post,  Steinmetz,  etc. ; 
Comparative  Religion  and  Folklore,  as  studied  by  Tylor,  Robertson  Smith,  Frazer, 
Nutt,  Hartland,  etc.;  Comparative  Psychology,  as  established  by  Lazarus,  Steinthal, 
and  their  successors;  Social  Statistics,  as  continued  by  the  successors  of  Quetelet; 
Social  Geography,  as  studied  by  Ratzel. 

Thus  the  specialisation  of  which  sociology  has  need,  in  order  to  become  a 
truly  positive  science,  is  already  a  well-established  movement,  but  one  very 
imperfectly  organised.  For  this  development  is  proceeding  in  an  unconscious 
manner.  Each  of  the  social  sciences  is  constituting  itself  apart,  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  links  which  unite  it  to  its  neighbours.  In  other  words,  the 
sociological  character  of  the  social  sciences  remains  still  very  uncertain.  To  aid  in 
perfecting  the  organisation  of  the  several  specialisms  is  the  task  that  lies 
immediately  to  the  hand  of  the  sociologist.  Amongst  the  more  conspicuous  of 
existing  imperfections  may  be  mentioned  (1)  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  wide  and 
effective  recognition  of  the  interdependence  and  unity  of  all  social  phenomena,  as  a 
necessary  working  hypothesis;  (2)  the  tendency  of  the  specialists  to  needlessly 
multiply  entities  (like  the  "  judicial  conscience "  of  Post),  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  facile  explanations  and  naif  simplicist  formulae;  (3)  the  tendency  to  interpret 
all  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  one  specialism  (as  in  the  "  economic,"  or  the 
"  religious  "  interpretation  of  history)  ;  (4)  the  tendency  of  contiguous  specialisms 
to  unconsciously  overlap  (like  Religion  and  Jurisprudence,  Social  Geography  and 
Demography,  etc.)  ;  (5)  the  tendency  of  specialisms  to  move  at  random  without 
adequate  conception  of  a  definitive  purpose,  and  hence  not  only  to  waste  effort,  but 
also  to  leave  important  areas  of  the  sociological  field  uncultivated. 

What  the  sociologist  specially  needs  to  do,  in  correction  of  these  imperfections,  is  to 
interpenetrate  the  diverse  technical  studies  more  fully  with  the  sociological  concep- 
tion of  unity.  It  is  true  that  these  specialisms  are  themselves  spontaneously 
moving  towards  this  directing  idea  {i.e.,  are  acquiring  the  sociological  orientation), 
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but  with  slow  and  halting  steps.  To  work  towards  accentuating  the  movement  and 
making  it  more  conscious,  more  precise,  is  the  urgent  problem  of  sociology.  It  is 
only  through  the  systematisation  of  the  several  .social  sciences  that  the  Comtiat 
conception  will  cease  to  be  a  philosophical  aspiration,  and  become  a  reality. 
For  the  unity  of  the  social  kingdom  cannot  hope  to  find  an  adequate  expression  in  a 
few  general  and  philosophical  formulae  detached  from  the  facts  and  the  detail  of 
specialist  research.  An  adequate  sociology  can  only  have  for  its  organ  a  body  of 
sciences  distinct,  but  animated  by  the  sentiment  of  their  solidarity.  And  it  may  be 
predicted  that  these  sciences,  once  organised,  will  return  with  accumulated  interest 
to  philosophy  what  they  have  borrowed  from  it. 

In  subsequent  correspondence  with  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  Durkheim  evinced  a  simple  and  unqualified  pleasure 
at  the  interest  evoked  by  his  paper.  He  naturally  desired  to 
answer  his  critics,  but,  as  he  said,  "  for  that  would  have  been 
needed  the  compilation  of  a  considerable  essay."  As  a  rider  to 
the  paper  itself  he  appended  the  following  statement : — '*  I  was 
especially  concerned  to  combat  the  conception — still  too  widely 
accepted — which  makes  sociology  a  branch  of  philosophy,  in  which 
questions  are  only  considered  in  their  most  schematic  aspect,  and 
are  attacked  without  specialised  competence.  Consequently,  I 
urged,  above  all,  the  need  for  a  systematic  specialisation,  and  I 
indicated  what  this  specialisation  should  be.  But  I  am  far  from 
denying  that,  above  these  particular  sciences,  there  is  room  for  a 
synthetic  science,  which  may  be  called  general  sociology,  or 
philosophy  of  the  social  sciences.  It  belongs  to  this  science  to 
disengage  from  the  different  specialist  disciplines  certain  general 
conclusions,  certain  synthetic  conceptions,  which  will  stimulate  and 
inspire  the  specialist,  which  will  guide  and  illuminate  his  researches, 
and  which  will  lead  to  ever-fresh  discoveries ;  resulting,  in  turn,  in 
further  progress  of  philosophical  thought,  and  so  on,  indefinitely. 

"  If  I  have  somewhat  neglected  this  aspect  of  the  question,  it  is 
because  of  the  special  object  in  view  in  my  paper.  However,  I 
have  purposed  for  more  than  two  years  past,  to  develop  this  idea 
in  an  essay  which  would  be  the  sequel  and  complement  of  the  one 
summarised  for  the  Sociological  Society." 

The  further  paper  in  which  he  promised  to  develop  the  first  was 
postponed  from  year  to  year  under  circumstances  which  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  knew  something  of  his  very  busy 
life,  so  fully  occupied,  not  only  with  teaching,  research  and  specu- 
lation, but  also  with  the  active  duties  of  a  citizen  concerned  for 
moral  progress.  After  his  removal  from  Bordeaux  and  establish- 
ment in  Paris,  the  encroachment  of  these  practical  and  civic  duties 
greatly  increased.  His  health,  too,  always  delicate,  became 
latterly  precarious,  and  the  final  blow  was  the  death  of  his  son 
who  succumbed  to  wounds  incurred  in  the  Serbian  retreat  in  1915. 

A  long  article  in  the  Revue  Philosophique  for  May-June,  1918, 
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by  Halbwachs,  attempts  an  estimate  of  the  work  of  Durkheim  in 
its  ethical  and  philosophic,  as  well  as  sociological  aspects.  Not  a 
few  sociologists  will  concur  in  the  two  following  sentences  of  M. 
Halbwachs  :  — 

'*  Many  consider  Durkheim  the  founder  of  scientific  sociology. 
.  .  .  He  seems  in  any  case  to  have  defined  the  method  and 
determined  the  framework  better  than  anyone  before  him." 

There  are  others  who  would  go  no  more  than  halfway  with 
Monsieur  Halbwachs.  They  would  agree  that  Durkheim  saw 
clearly  and  diagnosed  truly  the  grave  disease  that  afflicts  the  con- 
temporary body  of  sociological  writings.  It  is  a  disease  of  quite 
definite  symptoms.  One  of  them  is  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  the 
looseness  of  abstractions  not  earned  by  a  corresponding  plenitude 
of  observations  in  the  concrete.  Another  is  the  habitual  mistaking 
of  observations  that  are  merely  anecdotal  for  observations  of  inter- 
pretative value.  A  third  is  the  facile  acceptance  of  formulae  sur- 
viving from  the  metaphysical  order  and  so,  at  best,  of  little  value, 
and  at  worst  mere  traps  for  anecdotal  observations.  All  these 
symptoms  Durkheim  saw  clearly,  as  the  above  summary  amply 
testifies.  The  needed  treatment  he  saw  less  clearly.  He  was 
brilliant  at  diagnosis,  less  so  at  treatment.  But  to  say  that  is 
nothing  more  than  attributing  to  him  a  weakness  common  to  almost 
all  great  masters  of  analysis.  It  is  indeed  the  defect  of  their 
qualities. 

His  two  indisputable  legacies  to  sociology  are  a  stirring  impulse 
towards  scientific  method,  and  the  monumental  volumes  of  the 
Annee.  How  the  latter  work  can  be  continued  and  on  the  same 
high  level  of  performance,  is  a  serious  question.  It  might  well  be 
a  labour  of  international  co-operation,  undertaken  in  commemora- 
tion of  Durkheim  as  a  renovator  of  the  Science. 

Victor  Branford. 
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